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merdafer, on which Thomas' comment (£. c, pp. 
195-6) is in part as follows : "Merdafer est une 
traduction naturaliste du lat. scoria qui a sur le 
mot francais mdchefer l'avantage de la clart6 ; le 
mot n'est ni dans Kochegude ni dans Raynouard, 
mais on peut constater dans le Tresor de Mistral 
qu'il est encore tres vivant, sous les formes merdo- 
ferre, merdo-fer, merdo-her, et qu'il a un syno- 
nyme qui procede de la m&ne idee s&nantique 
dans cago-ferre. Je ne vois rien d' analogue dans 
Godefroy, mais je lis dans Nicot : 'Merde defer, 
scoria ferri' et dans Ootgrave non settlement 
merde defer, mais en un seul mot, merdefer, qui 
est traduit par ' The Drass of Iron.' " 

Now mdchefer is the same word as the old 
Provencal ■merdafer, the modern Provengal forms 
cited by Mistral, and the French form merdefer, 
which is given by Cotgrave, only it is a dialectic 
form from the Eastern iron ore region of France 
that covers parts of Franche-Comte' and the sur- 
rounding provinces. 

The form mdchefer itself, which occurs in the 
glossary of the patois of Chaussin (Jura), is evi- 
dently French and consequently proves nothing. 
I base my argument on the development of the 
medial consonant group rd in many dialects of the 
region in question, namely, rd > gd^> d* (palatal 
<0 > d& (I make use of the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association. ) It must be 
further noted that when the vowel preceding rd 
was an e, it had in many dialects been opened to 
an a before the disappearance of the r. When- 
ever then we find these phonetic conditions, as, 
for example, in the patois of Petit-Noir (Jura), 
and in that of the Franche-Montagne (Jura), 
which have respectively madhf 1 (= madP*) and 
mag ! (= ma : rfj) for the Latin meeda, the 
representative of French merdefer would be 
ma : d%fe : r, or rather, as a result of regressive 
assimilation, ma:tffe:r which naturally becomes 
in the French ma:Jft:r (t. e., mdchefer). 

The oldest example of the use in French of the 
word mdchefer, according to the Dictionnaire 
Gkueral, is found in Villon, Gr. Testam., 1. 693, 
and the date of this poem is 1461. From the 
evidence of the fall of r before consonants found 

1 F. Eichenet, le Patois de Petti-Noir, Dole, 1896, p. 164. 
2 M. Grammont, le Patois de la Franche-Montagne, Paris, 
1901, p. 221. 



in Eastern French documents of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, 8 it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that in this region the group rd had 
lost its r long before the time of Villon, at least in 
the popular speech. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, either phoneti- 
cally or chronologically, in recognizing mdchefer 
as an Eastern dialectic, most likely Franc-com- 
tois, form of merdefer. 



C. A. MOSEMILLEK. 
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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Deutsch-Englisches Sachworterbuch. Mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Grammatik, Syn- 
onymik und der Realien. Mit Zitaten und 
einem alphabetischen Verzeichnis der engli- 
schen Worter. Herausgegeben von Professor 
Dr. W. Sattler. Leipzig : Rengersche 
Buchhandlung, 1904. 8vo., xx, 1035 and 
89 pp. 

The author considers it necessary in his Pre- 
face to offer apologies for the publication of a new 
German-English Dictionary considering the ex- 
cellent previous works in this line of Fliigel, 
Muret, Schroer and Hoppe. But we feel certain 
that no one interested in the English language 
will think his task a superfluous one. The above- 
mentioned dictionaries are no doubt most helpful 
and valuable to the student of the English lan- 
guage. But as regards practical value and in- 
structive as well as interesting reading, the present 
work leaves its predecessors far behind. This is 
due to a successful union of dictionary, encyclo- 
paedia ("Reallexikon"), Synonomy and Gram- 
mar, as well as to unusually numerous quotations 
not only from the older language, but also from 
that of the present day. We have examples from 
the Bible, from Bunyan, Shakspeare, Milton, 
from modern novel-writers, periodicals, current 
newspapers, etc., etc. Hoppe' s useful work of- 
fers, indeed, minute discussions of the "Realien" 

8 Cf . Cherlwh, Der Burgundisehe Dialekt vm XIII. und 
XIV. Jahrhundert, pp. 105-7. 
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(i. e., customs, institutions, public life, etc.), and 
expressions not generally known, illustrated by 
quotations; but as it purposes to be a supple- 
mentary lexicon to all previous dictionaries, it can 
hardly be considered appropriate for general use. 
The " Sachworterbuch " gives a good-sized vo- 
cabulary including the most important synonyms, 
the "Realien" and exhaustive grammatical notes. 
The admission of the author's " Adverbiale Zeit- 
verhaltnisse " as well as the references to his 
"Beitrage zur englischen Grammatik" in the 
"Anglia" and "Englische Studien" greatly 
enhance the usefulness of the work. The many 
passages quoted from English literature of past 
and present times serve to illustrate the author's 
statements. He hopes readers may be enabled 
to spend a leisure hour pleasantly by perusing his 
book; cf. Preface, p. vi : "Was Macaulay von 
dem Johnsonschen Lexikon sagt, dass man mit 
dem Durchblattern eine Mussestunde hochst an- 
genehm verbringen konne, wird sich hoffentlich 
mit ebensoviel Kecht von meinem Worterbuch 
sagen lassen, das neben all dem schulmassigen 
Lehrkram eine Piille von Unterhaltungsstoff ent- 
halt." Having read the whole book, we feel 
convinced that the author fully succeeded in his 
purpose. 

As Professor Sattler, during his activity as a 
teacher, had felt for a long time the need of a 
vocabulary for students which might include the 
most important synonyms, he began to collect for 
this purpose many years ago. A particular ar- 
rangement is introduced in the Dictionary, i. e., 
individual expressions are not mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, but all related words are united 
under one catch-word. This not only affords a 
clear insight into the synonyms, but it also im- 
parts more life and interest to the language, and 
offers the opportunity to accentuate, with the 
addition of citations, the difference of related 
expressions ; thus it is of practical use for the 
grammar as well as for the understanding of the 
" Realien." An alphabetical list of the English 
words, in a supplementary volume, removes the 
difficulty of finding any individual word. 

As to the "Realien," one cannot help being 
struck with the thoroughness of the writer's 
knowledge of English public life, in all its phases. 
Under the heading adeln, p. 10-12, the most in- 



teresting account is given of the English Nobility 
and Gentry ; cp. also the instructive passages with 
the catch- words arm and Arm, p. 45-48 ; Bade- 
harren, p. 74-76 ; bluhen, p. 133-136 ; LHchter, 
p. 172-173 ; Einkommen, pp. 199 and 200 ; 
Flotte, p. 259-261 ; Fuchs, p. 282-284 ; Mini- 
sterium, p. 556-560 ; Wort, p. 978 and 979, and 
many others. 

The numerous grammatical notes, always illus- 
trated by suitable examples, are a decided advan- 
tage, and we must agree with Professor Sattler 
that in many cases they render the use of a special 
grammar, besides his Dictionary, superfluous. 

Although the writer mentions in the Preface, 
that his dictionary cannot claim completeness 
("Dies Worterbuch kann nun seiner ganzen 
Anlage nach auf Vollstandigkeit keinen Anspruch 
machen ; fiber ein Mehr oder Weniger werden 
die Ansichten auseinandergehen, wie ich selbst 
manchmal geschwankt und wiederholt gestrichen 
habe," etc.), I trust a few suggestions for the 
next edition may not be out of place. 

It might be advisable to add a few English 
words in common use, as caster (Rollchen an den 
Fiissen von Mobeln), cream of Tartar (gereinigter 
Weinstein), garbage (Abfall), lawn-mower 1 (Ra- 
senmahmaschine), millet (Hirse), tripper (Aus- 
flugler), etc. 

German readers might be interested to know 
that Commencement (32, 34) is a term univer- 
sally used in America for academic promotion as 
well as for the time and festivities of promotion. 
Under bulletin (107, 54), we miss the expression 
bulletin-board, which is the term for boards fixed 
in the halls of American institutions of learning 
and used for notices, public announcements or of- 
ficial reports.— Having mentioned the prize-court 
(118, 47) and prize-fight (457, 43), we think 
prize-fighter might also be added, i. e., one that 
fights publicly for a reward. — The German words 
Lohn, Bezahlung, Honorar, Trinkgeld are given 
for fee (122, 7) ; the word Gebuhren (plur. ), 
might also be mentioned. — Heart's ease (135, 55) 
is given for Stiefmutterchen ; the word pansy (pan 
— pronounced like E. pen), is more commonly used. 
Besides the real sense indicated by the author, to 

1 This term is customary in America, whilst mower 
(966, 25) is used in England. 
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boom (153, 8) has a very frequently used figur- 
ative sense in the United States, meaning Reklame 
machen, agitieren (f. jemand), auf den Schild 
erheben. In the substantive boom, we have a 
similar meaning, i. e., Agitation (f. jemand), 
kunstliche Begeisterung. — By the side of ill-bred 
(224, 22), underbred should be mentioned ; it 
slightly differs in meaning from the former, which 
Professor Sattier renders : ungebildet, unmanier- 
lieh. Whilst ill-bred indicates ill, bad breeding, 
one might say underbred = lack of breeding. — 
Having mentioned that breakfast parties (282, 60) 
generally take place without ladies, especially in 
literary circles and in Universities, one well- 
known occasion, where ladies are very much in 
demand for a breakfast party, could be indicated, 
i. e., the yearly breakfast, given by Magdalen 
College Students, Oxford, on the first of May, 
after a Latin hymn has been sung on Magdalen 
College Tower at sunrise. — That punting is a very 
fashionable outdoor pleasure on the Thames and 
Cherwell, in which ladies as well as gentlemen 
freely indulge, might be added under punt (153, 
8). — Halloween (455, 38) is celebrated in Ire- 
land and America as well as in Scotland. — A few 
additional popular card-games (460, 20) played at 
evening-parties in England, would be : Nap (i. e., 
Napoleon), Poker, Spoof, Old Maid. — Among 
the quoted sects of Dissenters (472, 25), we miss 
the Mennonites, the Exclusive Plymouth Brethren 
(the Plymouth Fathers are mentioned 656, 16), 
the Universalists. The term Anabaptists is still 
in use beside Baptists. The Presbyterians are not 
all dissenters. The state church in Scotland is 
Presbyterian ; the dissenters from it are called the 
Free Church or the United Free Church. Mora- 
vians are styled in England Plymouth Brethren, 
or United Brethren. Puritans is a general term 
for the strict professors in all sects and was first 
given about three hundred years or so ago ; the 
dissenters from the Church of England were gen- 
erally known by that name in the reign of Eliza- 
beth and the first two Stuarts. — A stowaway should 
be indicated under to stow (521, 56) ; there are 
generally a few stowaways, i. e., persons who hide 
themselves, stow themselves away, as it were, in 
the hold on ocean-steamers with a view of obtain- 
ing a free passage. — A more familiar term than 
coachee (632, 9) for coachman is cabbie, espe- 



cially used with reference to drivers of cabs and 
hansoms in London. — It would be interesting for 
German lawn-tennis (642, 18) players to know 
that there is a decided difference between lawn- 
tennis and tennis, although the two terms are now 
used promiscuously. Tennis is a play in which a 
ball is driven continually to and fro by several 
persons striking it alternately with a small racket ; 
the object is to keep the ball in motion as long as 
possible without allowing it to fall to the ground. 
This game was introduced in England in the thir- 
teenth century. It was very popular with the 
nobility in the sixteenth century, and continued 
to be so down to the reign of Charles II. Tennis- 
court was the term for the oblong edifice, in which 
the game was played. — The word city (756, 33) 
has in America a much wider meaning than in 
England ; any corporate town governed by a 
mayor may bear that name in the United States. — 
Under slums (772, 35), an explanation of the 
slums in large cities would be appropriate. The 
term is generally applied to dark back streets 
where a poor, dirty, and very often degraded 
people resides. We find an interesting and in- 
structive account on the state of this population 
in East, South and Central London in Charles 
Booth's work : Life and Labour of the People in 
London (London, Macmillan & Co., and New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1902). The Battle 
with the Slums (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1902), as well as Children of the Tenements (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1903), both by Jacob 
Biis, describe minutely the condition of the slums 
in New York. — There may be some connexion 
between squabble and ndd. Kabbeln (775, 45) 
as suggested by the writer. Perhaps the word 
kebbeln (to quarrel) used in popular language in 
the western part of Rhen. Prussia is also related. — 
We are told (930, 22) that conductor is also 
termed cad ( "eig. caddie, in Edinburg ein Bote" ). 
It might be worth while to add that caddie is well 
known as a name for the boys accompanying golf- 
players for the purpose of carrying their golf- 
sticks. — The teller is a political term, as illus- 
trated in the Sachworterbuch (985, 36). In 
America the term is usual for an official in a 
banking establishment who has to receive and pay 
money for bills, orders, etc. — The eleven "die elf 
Spieler auf jeder Seite bei Cricket ; FussbaH- 
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Wettspielen " is found on p. 987, 53. It might 
be added that also in Hockey, which is so very 
popular at the present time for men and women, 
in England and America, there must be eleven 
on each of the two sides. According to the size 
of a respective Hockey club, it has a first, second, 
third, etc. eleven. — Although a good many names 
of dogs are mentioned (425), it might be worth 
while to add a few more that occur quite fre- 
quently, as schipperke, Chinese pug, Italian grey- 
hound, Kussian boar-hound, terrier. Of the lat- 
ter kind, there is a great variety, often very dif- 
ferent, such as sky-terrier, English fox-terrier, 
Yorkshire terrier, Dandie Dinmont. Small Mon- 
grel dogs are called Whippets. 

On page 150, 52, we have : pi. arme Bitter, 
Omelette, f., auch omelet. Now, there is, as far 
as I know, a great difference between an English 
omelet and the German arme Bitter ; the chief 
ingredient of the latter is bread, no bread is used 
for the omelet In English cooking books, we find 
Arme Eitter, if at all, under the heading : "What 
to do with stale bread. " — It is perhaps not generally 
known that the word marmalade (or marmelade, 
151, 3 and 279, 36) is in England exclusively 
used for jam prepared from oranges ; conserves 
of other fruits are termed jam ; cp. raspberry-, 
gooseberry-, currant-, strawberry-, etc., jam. — 
The expression gown and cap (der Studenten, 427, 
37) sounds unfamiliar ; cap and gown is the usual 
order. — With regard to women Colleges (843, 4), 
it would be worth while to accentuate, that Eng- 
lish female students would feel more or less in- 
sulted if they were termed "girls," whilst it is 
quite customary in America to speak of females of 
all ages and occupations as "girls." Hence wo- 
men colleges or halls is invariably the term for 
' ' Studienhauser fur weibl. Studierende ' ' in Great 
Britain and Ireland, whilst in America the ex- 
pression ' ' girls' Colleges " is a favorite one. In 
England, university students are termed men and 
women ; in America, boys and girls is the usual 
name. — Somerville Hall (843, 8) was incorpor- 
ated as a College in 1881 ; it was not, however, 
till 1894 that the term Somerville College for 
Somerville Hall came into general use. — The 
words Eesponsions, Smalls, Little Go, etc., should 
be defined as names for different English Univer- 
sity Entrance Examinations. They are generally 



passed before and not after (846, 24) registering 
as a Student ; only exceptionally they are passed 
after the first, second or third term. The word 
Tripos (847, 5) is peculiar to Cambridge, Eng- 
land ; in Oxford the term Honours is used in 
much the same sense ; cp. Oxford University 
Honours Examination, Honours Papers, etc. — 
As to Senior Wranglers (847, 29), a more ex- 
plicit statement might have been given. The 
Senior Wrangler is the graduate who has passed 
the best examination in mathematics for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England ; then follows the second, third, 
fourth, etc., wrangler. — Now and then, on peru- 
sing the "Sachworterbuch," one meets with an 
expression that can scarcely be considered as gen- 
erally used, although it is not marked as obsolete, 
depart (as noun ; 5, 12) and aristocroMcal (11, 
57), which are given in addition to the usual 
forms, might have been omitted ; they scarcely 
ever occur. — Cp. also "sixty years of age old" 
(18, 8) for "sixty years old " or "sixty years of 
age"; "Esqr." for "Esq."; will-he, nill-he 
(946, 41), although it occurs in the passage from 
Hughes' Tom Brown's School-Days, is nowadays 
only known in the form "willy nilly." 

The etymologies given by the author, although 
brief, decidedly heighten the value of the book. 

Comparatively very few errata are to be found ; 
cp. p. 14, 47 praktisieren for praktizieren ; p. 17, 
4, ,4hnlichkeit for Ahnlichkeit ; p. 18, 33, alt- 
modi^ for altmodisch ; p. 32, 16, rudiments for 
rudiments ; p. 39, 15, assumtion and p. 270, 20, 
exemtion, should be spelt assumption and exemp- 
tion ; p. 62, 10, OE. risam. (to rise) for risan ; p. 
200, 58, umachliessen for umschliessen ; p. 212, 
55, Illustrated ews for Illustrated News ; p. 311, 
54, strenght for strength ; p. 354, 12, deite" for 
delto ; p. 363, 56, obeissance for ob&ssance ; p. 
560, 16, meddlesom for meddlesome ; p. 840, 3, 
Harward for Harvard ; p. 932, 40, Eraatzwahl 
for Ersatzwahl ; p. 944, 4, au raison de for a (or 
en) raison de ; p. 964, 2, ags. calswa for ealswa ; 
p. 998, 28, konaersative for konservative. 

A great advantage of the book is the clear, dis- 
tinct print, which doubtless will be highly appre- 
ciated by all readers. 

Although the work is of a large dimension, yet 
foreign words in the German language have 
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scarcely found a place (cp. furnieren, to veneer, 
381, 29). It would be a most interesting and 
valuable work to write eventually a supplementary 
volume of "Fremdworter in the German Lan- 
guage" on the same plan as the "Sachworter- 
buch." It is beyond doubt that educated people 
would highly welcome such an addition, and let 
us hope that Professor Sattler may find time and 
leisure to accomplish this difficult task. Yet even 
without such a supplement, the "Sachworter- 
buch" cannot fail to meet with universal appre- 
ciation. 

Klaea Hechtenbekg Collitz. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



FEENCH LITERATURE. 

Georges Pelussieb : Etudes de lAtterature et de 
Morale contemporaines. Paris : Ed. Comely et 
Cie, 1905. 

The qualities of the almost ideal critic which we 
have learned to appreciate a long time since in 
Mr. Pellissier, those qualities which have con- 
tributed to the great success of his two volumes on 
the "Mouvement litteraire" in the nineteenth 
century, and which make his text-book on the 
History of French literature the best that can be 
put in the hands of our students, will be found 
again in his newly published work. But, as for 
many other men of letters in France, a change is 
noticeable since the last publication by the same 
author. Before, literature was the chief object of 
Mr. Pellissier. His books were only "Etudes de 
literature contemporaine " ; this one is called 
"Etudes de litterature et de morale contempo- 
raines." He had his word to say about the recent 
events in France, as they were reechoed in liter- 
ature or elsewhere. In impartiality, soundness, 
nobleness, his views as expressed here, rank second 
to no one else among his contemporaries and coun- 
trymen. 

Though, if one allows oneself to be guided by 
reason alone, it is difficult in general not to accept 
his views, I do not mean to say that every one 
will agree in every particular point with Mr. 
Pellissier ; most of the time, however, disagree- 
ments will turn out to be mere questions of nuance. 

One of Mr. Pellissier' s favorite ideas — one which 



he had developed already at length in his " Mouve- 
ment litteraire contemporain " — is that literary 
schools no longer exist in France, and never will 
exist again. (Of. the first essay in the book, and 
passim.) But I am afraid that in arguing the 
point he has perhaps suggested to some of his 
readers, conclusions which he himself had not in 
mind. At any rate, the word "School" is mis- 
leading. A critic explains to the public the 
literary features which are characteristic of an 
epoch ; with this purpose in view, he groups ele- 
ments appearing sporadically and separately in 
different writers, but they very seldom apply to- 
gether to any individual author ; or else it is in a 
way so indefinite and vague that it can no longer 
be considered a specific description of a man. In 
other terms, those characteristics thus grouped are 
those of the epoch, not of the authors, and the 
authors are simply under the influence of their 
time. In Romanticism there are men as dif- 
ferent as Vigny, Hugo, Musset, in Naturalism as 
Daudet and Zola, in Parnassism as Coppee and 
Sully-Prudhomme, and so on. Those men work 
under similar circumstances ; that is all. There 
is no school. Who would you call really a pupil 
of Victor Hugo ? Therefore, I should consider the 
question of the existence of literary schools as 
dependent upon the conditions and aspirations of 
the epoch which they reflect. And as we are still 
changing our social ideals, as e. g., the pendulum 
will probably continue to swing back and forth for 
quite a while yet between idealism and realism, 
literary movements or tendencies will inevitably 
follow. 

This much must probably be granted to the 
contentions of Mr. Pellissier that, thanks to our 
learning which has broadened our power of appre- 
ciation, we are able to enjoy — or even to pro- 
duce — art of any kind. For example, we will 
appreciate a work of Classical form and inspiration 
though it is not now in keeping with our natural 
preoccupation and ideals. 

The same subject is treated in No. xn, Sainte- 
Beuve et Taine et la critique contemporaine. This 
was written for the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of Sainte-Beuve' s birth. Though admiring 
Taine, Pellissier cannot help seeing in him a rep- 
resentative of dogmatism, and therefore thinks 
that Saint-Beuve is much superior after all. One 
confuses, he says, esprit philosophique and esprit 



